ON  EDUCATION

Masaryk* He is on a different level, and yet among the
statesmen of the modern world perhaps no figure is so
instructive as this coachman's son who became head of
a State and who was both a practical statesman and what
Plato meant by a philosopher-king. He can be studied
excellently in Capek's admirable biography. President
Masaryk tells his story.

So far, I have been concerned with a mainly uncon-
scious habituation to right ends acquired by living with
people who have had them, bringing the child into the
atmosphere of spiritual health, so that a tainted atmosphere
becomes repugnant to him, At early ages it is not neces-
sary to moralise about good; it is enough to exhibit it. But,
especially if the pupil stays on at school till 17 or 18, he
needs something more definite. It is not only in war and
politics that the English favour the habit of muddling
through. They do it in life, where it is even more dangerous.
There is nothing more acute or more true in Plato than
his insistence that what he calls Was avcv ^Aoao^'as,
* habit without a settled principle ', is not enough. It may
be enough perhaps in an age of settled beliefs; houses built
on the sand are secure in fine weather. But ours is not such
an age. The rains descend and the floods come, and the
winds blow and beat on us; and, unless the foundations of
character go down below the sands to a granite rock of
principle, a definite philosophy of life clearly seen and
firmly held, the house is not likely to stand. Such philo-
sophies you find, precise yet simple, in Christianity, and
in Greece where natural religion and natural morals were
born, and where their fundamental difficulties were faced
with the simplicity and definiteness that we should expect
from the people to whom we owe the very idea of a rational
view of life.

So I would suggest that, before they leave school, those
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